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difference of opinion among them, who, as 1 stated before, will admit 
that he is an amateur? It is the writer's opinion that the psychologist 
who measures intelligence should be liberally trained in the arts and 
sciences, in psychology — didactic and laboratory — and in addition he 
should know pathology, since he is to deal with abnormal mental 
states. And that the psychologist sine qua non should be the holder 
of a medical degree. And as opposed to Professor Terman's idea, the 
positions of clinical psychology in the courts, reform schools, prisons 
and institutions for the feeble-minded should be in the hands of phy- 
sicians, who have a psychological training, for these institutions are 
in fact museums of pathological cases. 

5. "Do the responsible psychologists who use the Binet scale 
mechanically apply an automatic criterion in the diagnosis of feeble- 
mindedness ?" 

Unfortunatly some psychologists have applied the Binet scale 
mechanically as an automatic criterion in the diagnosis of feeble- 
mindedness. If this had not been the case at least in some instances 
there would have been no necessity for asking this question and as 
Professor Terman has well said, if any psychologist ever hoped to 
find such a simple standard as 12-year intelligence an infallible criterion 
of fitness to be at large surely long since he has been disillusioned. 
There is a misunderstanding in the use of the term feeble-mindedness ; 
in one instance it refers to a certain degree of intellectual mental de- 
fect as measured by an objective scale. This definition is psychological. 
But the one usually employed is a social definition since it refers to 
the adjustment of the individual to his environment. The psychological 
definition or rather the psychological criteria which we employ in our 
laboratories is perfectly all right in the laboratory, but we must depend 
more upon the social criterion even though it may be shifting and in- 
definite and somewhat regulated by geographical position. The in- 
formation that is to be given to the public concerning the feeble- 
minded must be given in social terms, for the problem of feeble- 
mindedness cannot be solved in the laboratory. There are two con- 
ceptions of insanity; one a medical and the other a legal one and the 
confounding of these terms leads to confusion and erroneous ideas 
concerning the social problems of insanity. For the prevailing idea of 
insanity is purely a legal one and so the prevailing definition of feeble- 
mindedness is a social one. And in addition the ultimate test of 
mental capacity is the ability of the individual to adapt himself to his 
environment. 

Michigan City, Ind. Paul E. Bowers. 

The Offender and His Relation to Law and Society. By Bur- 
dette G. Lewis, Harper and Brothers, New York, pp. 371, Illus- 
trated, Net $2.00. 

The author of this book, which is one of "Harper's Modern 
Science Series," is Commissioner of Correction of the City of New 
York. As stated by the publishers, therefore, "experience, science and 
common sense have gone to the making of this book." 
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It may be said, however, to be a running account of conditions 
and theories, past and present, rather than a scientific treatise. The 
much needed classic on penology to date is hardly discovered here. 
At the same time its discussion of the individual offender gives em- 
phasis to the deductions of Dr. Wm. Healy and other recent writers 
who have made more intensive studies of the delinquent. 

While the volume is divided into two parts, dealing first with 
society and the offender, and secondly with the prevention of crime, 
and has eighteen chapters and subjects, one gets the impression that 
the author's abundant material should have been more carefully classi- 
fied. The reader finds penology, criminology, prison building, theories 
of education and government, psychiatry and methods of administra- 
tion dealt with in practically all chapters and under various titles. 
Mr. Lewis is full of ideas and enthusiasm, however, and has appar- 
ently dictated his impressions at odd hours out of a busy life admin- 
istering the correctional institutions of America's largest municipality. 

On the whole, the author of "The Offender" is constructive in 
his criticisms and proposals, and exceedingly ambitious in his pro- 
gram. Classification of offenders and centralization of administration 
are two points upon which the greatest stress is laid. These and 
other essentials to the modern solution of the crime problem are set 
forth without much reference to such little difficulties in the way as 
expense, public sentiment, political opposition, etc. For example, the 
proposal that each state should have a correctional system consisting 
of some twenty different institutions for various classes and purposes, 
would seem to be wholly impracticable. Neither taxpayers or legis- 
lators are likely to be convinced of the necessity, especially in view 
of the well-known industrial inefficiency of most prisons. 

The author's most frequent references are naturally to New York 
conditions and institutions. He apparently forgets that the size and 
prison population of most states would make such an ambitious scheme 
out of the question. 

The assurance of this book, almost to the point of dogmatism, is 
hardly warranted by the present stage of experimentation in the field 
of criminology and penology. For instance the statement is frequently 
made: "We now know" this or that as to the offender or heredity 
or theories of training in a way which reminds us of the man who 
said he would rather not know so much, than to know so much that 
isn't so. This same element of finality is found in the author's dis- 
cussion of theories of administration. His "there must be no com- 
promise on this point," oft repeated, would perhaps find many objec- 
tors among those who have already proven other methods successful. 

"The Offender" is highly suggestive, stimulating and decidedly 
worth reading. A lengthy appendix contains several articles descrip- 
tive of penal methods. The illustrations are chiefly of plans 
for correctional institutions in New York State and City. A list of 
authors quoted is given and a classified index makes ready reference 
to subject matter possible. 

Chicago. F. Emory Lyon. 



